I eachers Assail 


— Mayor's 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


Mayor Wagner was called sharply to account yesterday 
by more than one teachers’ spokesman for giving a “Hob- 


Tactics 


son's Choice” of higher raises “at the expense of the ntl 


dren,” 

Facing him directly, Max Ostro- 
ver, of the High School Teachers 
Association, told the Mayor and 
the Board of Estimate that the way 
the Mayor conducted the first 
‘meeting with teacher representa- 
tives on the salary question and 
then reported it to the press was 

“completely improper.’ 

Frequently interrupted by the 
Mayor and others, Ostrover said 
that he had no objection to calling, 
in the press but that he objected 
to what the press was told. 

“My recollection is that ‘not_one 
teacher .organization said they 
wanted to take money from/ teach- 
er services,” he said. 

Both the Mayor and Director of 
the Budget Abraham D. Beame 
denied this, but Ostrover stuck to 
his guns, He added: 

“We were surprised then, when 


you. spoke. to the press, that you} 


gave us the ‘Hobson’s choice,’ that 
we could have more... but only 
at the expense of the children.” 

He. pointed out that at a subse- 
quent «meeting. with Supt. of 
. Schools «Jansen: all teacher organi- 
zations agreed they did not want 
salary increases at.the expense of 
services, adding, “That's not news, 
» for I thought we made it amply 
clear with you.” @ 

David Selden, of the New. York 
~ Teachers Guild (AFL-CIO), while 
not naming the Mayor, declared, 
in remarks scheduled to be made 
_ later in the’ afternoon, “We say to 
those who have tried to pit parent 
against teacher in this controver- 
sy: ‘let the city increase its share 
ot the contribution toward educa- 
tion. 

Selden said that with the new 
state aid, the city can now do both 
—provide acceptable teacher raises 
beyond those’in the budget, and 
extend and improve services, “As 
this budget now stands all but one 
percent of the increase beyond that 
the city was already obligated to 
Salata” —alluding to deferred pay- 
ment of increases voted last year 
—“wil be paid by the new state 
aid funds.” 

Rose Russell, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Teachers Union, in 
a statement prepared for delivery 
to the Board, spoke of “the May- 
or’s unworthy effort to drive a 
wedge between parents and teach- 
ers and to undermine public sup- 
port for the teachers pay rise cam- 
paign. 

nee the budget before the 
board “fails to come to grips with 
the school crisis all along the line oF 
she said the claim that salaries must 
be sacrificed, or services, was 

spurious. 

To pare any one part of the 
budget, she claimed, would be “as 
hopeless a task as squeezing blood 
from a stone,” for “there is no ex- 
cess fat on this school budget.” 

The Teachers Union suggested 
$25 imillion be added to the school 
budget, half for salary increases, 
half for other improvements, 

She declared at special rem- 
edial programs for “our de facto 
segregated schools . . . meagre to 
begin with—have been sepa 

paréd down to the vanishing point 
in the budget, 

Various speakers differed as to 


‘averted in the Middle East, 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Flames of War 


An Editorial 


EACH day’s news of fresh 
death fists on the Arab-Israel 
border brings pain to millions 
‘throughout the world who pray 
that war can be averted in the 
Middle East. 

When Israeli youngsters are 
shet down, as they were Wed- 
nesday night at their prayers in 
a synagogue, the world grieves 
and dreads the prospect of full- 
scale war. 

Palestine is the Holy Land of 
Arab, Christian and Jew. The 
world wants Israel to grow and 
flourish, The struggle of the Is- 
raelis to build a happy and pros- 
perous land has won sympathy 
and admiration. The world has 
sympathy, too, for the Arab 
peoples; for the Egyptians, only 


now pulling themselves out of 


feudal poverty. 

The fact is that war CAN. be 
if 
the major powers, wlio are the 
permanent members of the 
United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, act in concert, implementing 
the UN Charter. 

Walter Lippmann, 
day’s Herald Tribune, argues 
that Soviet participation, alon 
with the others of the “Big Five, 
is a prerequisite to limiting. or 
halting outright a Middle East- 
ern war. 

lor, as Lippmann puts it: 

“The threatened Palestinian 
war is just the kind of war that 
the UN is designed to prevent. 
There are no great powers di- 
rectly involved. The UN  rec- 
ognizes in the veto provision the 
fact that if the great powers 
themselves are in direct and vital 
conficit, the UN can do nothing 
more‘than attempt to conciliate. 
But where only small powers are 
involved, it is possible to limit, 
if not to prevent war, provided 
the Big Five concur. 

“A Palestinian war can cer- 
tainly be limited and probably 
prevented it the Big Five con- 
cur, 


What is needed 
ever, is haste. 

The jets are roaring in the 
Middle East and there is no 


time for lengthy diplomatic pre- 
liminaries. 


What the world expects, what 
the peoples of Israel and the 
Arab world need it they are to 
live in peace, is swift, dramatic 
and united action by the U.S., 
the USSK and other big’ power 
governments. 


Now is the time. for public 


in yester- 


now, ane 


.clamor against those in the Ad- 


ministration ‘who out of hack- 
neyed cold - war considerations 
delay action for peace. 

We can avoid postmortems 
later if we can act to prevent 
war now. 
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White Citizens Council leaders 
latest development se Page ) 8). : 


Macy's strikers yesterda 


Retail, 


o> 


Union’s basic demands are: 
“substantial” wage increase; max- 
imum three-year contract; reduc- 
tion. of hours from 40 to 374% with- 


tion of all issues not settled in di- 
rect bargaining; elimination of 
wage inequities between main and 
branch stores; a $50 company: 

paid pension on top of social se- 
soa benefits for retired workers. 


Maximum company offer re- 
jected by union was a three-year 
(Macy’s originally wanted 4 

or af year pact), with $24 raises 
each year, $25 monthly pension 
= employes after 25 years at age 


Macy’s refused to reduce hours 
) arbitration 


an 


Bsc ON A SHAMEFUL EPISODE 


“NEGRO SINGER sad bandleader Nat King Cole (right) steps 
behind the curtain after the performance in Birmingham, Ala., where 


Macy Scab-Herding | 
Denounced by Union . 


scab-herding plan. Sam Kovenetsky, president of Local 1-S 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, 


| “the decision of Macy's to seek 


out loss in take-home pay; arbitra-| 


‘Daily Worker. The Treasury 
Y!partment attack on the bapet in- 


attacked him on the stage. (For 


| communications 


y denounced the company’s 


said: 


scah ‘teplacements for striking 
Macy’s workers will strengthen the | 
Idetermination of our members to: 
continue their just fight for a de- 
cent contract.” 

Macy's apparently. planning to 
follow the Westinghouse and Re- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


iversation with Gen. Burns 


Israel, Egypt 


’ UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., April 12—The United - Nations ssmcuneed today that 
both Israel and Egypt had pledged to UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold to. ‘re- 
frain from war-like action; At, the same time, Israel. charged that four E 


tian--jet fight- - 
ers invaded. Israeli tevitbéry today 
and _one Egyptian jet was shot | 


down. 


. Israel fniatalls notified. Hamirhar- 
skjold « that Egypt's Pledge was 
broken. 


The UN released a ealien’ of 
between Ham- 
marskjold and the prime ministers 
of Israel and ‘Egypt in. which the 
two premiers agreed ta respect 
Article If of their general arm:s- 
tice agreements which bars “war- 
like or hostile” acts. 


Both Egypt and Israel, how- 
ever, reserved the right to take 
military action against the other 
in self defense. 


Hammarskjold now is in Cairo, 
where he has been talking wita 
Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser and 
Foreign Minister Mahmouw 
Fawzi. UN spokesmen said he 


planned further talks at the Egvp- 


tian Foreign Office . Saturday 
morning before hie for Beirut, 
Lebanon, Saturday afternoon. 


Hammarskjold will. go to Isr: ae} 
Tuesday mortiing. ‘Monday is Is- 
rael’s Independence Day ard 
Hammarskjold will delay his ar- 
rival there because Israeli officials 
will be occupied in official. func- 
tions. : 

The secretary-general’s. opening 
action in his Palestine mission was 
to dispatch letters to Nasser and 
Israeli Prime Minister David Ben 
Gurion from Rome on April 8 
asking for an “unconditional uw 
dertaking” of strict complianc 
with Article II, 

For Israel, Tekoah, director 
armistice aifairs, replied on 
April 9: “We agree uncondition- 


of 


, il y to cory rally ..» it being 


understood “ Egypt will do 
likewise. As I stated in my con- 
(Mah 
M. Burns of Canada, 


Gen, | OF Lis 


chief of the Palestine ‘Truce Su- 
pervision Organization) yesterday, 


if Egypt does not comply . .. and 
continues her warlike acts against 
Israel we must reserve our free-_ 


(Continued on Page 8) 


a Sees camp 


1D, uF Oe 


After the lapse of a few Basen ® 
New Yorkers are “orgy. the the 
| Worker-Daily Worker ation 
campaign again. 

Their aim is to drive ahead in- 
tensively for the next severa 
weeks in an effort «? reach their 
subscription targets of 6,500 for 
The Worker and 1,200 for the 


terrupted the campaign, which 
(Continued on ‘Rage 8) 


ardens, 
De-]and Houston St., Manhattan, The 


a — ee ee 


CIRCULATION CAMPAIGN 
RESUMES ITS PROGRESS 


RALLY THURSDAY 


Readers _ The Worker, and 
supporters of a free press im our 
land, will demonstrate next Thurs- 


I|day against the. Treasury Depart- 


ment’s effort to harass and 
r|press the Daily Worker at a 
at Chateau G Second 


rally 


Ave. 


|sathering is fing Me under me 


waa oe ces of 


mites for a Free Pres ary 


é 


Worker, New Y. Frida 
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Hennings Hits 


Lag on Gvil Rights — 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON, April 12—Senator Thomas C, -Henni 


Senate Civil Rights Subcommittee, said today that the Administration. program. on yot- 
only a fraction of the protection already offered by bills 


ing rights for Negroes offers 


. 


es 


: 


ngs (D-Mo) chairman of -the 


the sub-committée is sponsoring. 

Hennings declared that the 
country needs “immediate action 
right now” on this legislation. 

It is high time, Hennings said, 
for the Administration’s leaders 
and spokesmen to join in a truly 
bi-partisan move to “erase as soon 
as possible a blot upon the free- 
dom and dignity of American citi- 
ZCVMS, 

If the Republican Administra- 
tion is truly sincere in wishing to 
give Federal protection to the 
constitutional rights of Negroes, 
Hennings said, it should throw its 
influence into voting for bills now 
pending, rather than ‘introduce 
yew proposals which might delay 
_achon, 

“Any dilatory, spurious, politic- 
ally- minded maneuvers which 
might delay that action,” he said, 
“ure reprehensible,” 

He said that the subcommittee 
had vainly attempted for a year 
to enlist the cooperation of At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, 
who presented the Administration 
proposals this week, 


Henniigs said he was not op- 
posed to the Administration pro- 
posal to establish a study com-| 
mission, but he declared that all 
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ALGERIANS ARE seized by French mountain patrols under 
suspicion of taking part in the liberation movement in the North 
African colony. French forces use Thunderbolt fighter planes to 
spray hideouts with rockets and machine gun fire. 
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the as sey data had been avail- Ne 
nlle since the report ot President 
Trumans commission in 1947, 


“All the methods of denial of 
Constitutional rights to Negroes’ 
ave known,” he said. “So are the! 
places where those rights are de- 
nied, So are the persons who fight 
to continue this debasing denial,” 


He submitted to the Senate for 
the record the correspondence be- 
tween the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and Brownell during the 
eriod when, the Constitutional 
lights Subcommittee was prepar- 
hig its proposals, | matician- hilosopher’s first letter to 

He noted that the committee ‘he Guardian some weeks ago call- 
had requested an opinion on Fed- ed for a tag trial for Morton So- 
eral law protecting Negroes” vot- bell, serving a 30-year sentence in 
ing rights, and that a reply fromm | Alcatraz. — Some: individuals and' 


Rosenberg-Sobell case in the 
: 


Russell Repeats: 
Sobell Framed 


Bertrand Russell, in a second letter, April 5, on the | 


serted his belief in the innocence of the victims. The mathe- 


the Attorney General’s office called | 


groups in Britain and the U. S. had 
criticized Russell's first letter that 


Manchester Guardian, reas- 


created by authorized injustice.” 
Russell also answered a letter by 
Robert H. Rose who objected to 
tre fog ews 
Cc - 
lished tial such as John’ Wex. 
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British CP 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON « 
The four-day 24th Congress of 
the British Communist Party ended 
with unanimous adoption of the 
political resolution and the report 


of Harry Pollitt, general secretary, 
which emphasized two things: the 
urgent need for a united ‘working 
class movement of Labor and Com- 
munist Parties that .would , bring 
the Tory Government down now; 
and the necessity to increase, sub- 
stantially the Communist Party 
membership while holding out 
“the great objective of the work- 
ing class—one united working class 


ciples of Marxism.” 


Pollitt declared in his report: 


“Our Party ... is willing to 
enter into discussion with any sec- 
tion of the Labor, trade union and 
Co-operative and _ progressive 
movement to work Out « +» ways 
and means of developing the strug- 
gle to defeat the Tory ive and 


Pollitt dealt self-critically with 
the problems of Party building, 
showing how a real political strug- 
le had stopped a decline of mem- 
ership, with an upward swing 
during the past year back to 33,- 
959. The registration had been 98 
percent completed in two months. 

Pollitt hit out against the “gin- 
ger-group” concept of the Party, 
the essence of which is to “confine 
our work to that of influencing 
the decisions or policy” of different 
workers’ organizations or commit- 
tees. While this is “valuable: work” 
it is one-sided and results in ap- 
pealing to the workers “always in 
the name of the particular organi- 
zation,” to the neglect of the 
Party's own “public work and po- 
litical organization among 
masses of the workers.” The Con- 
ome set a goal of 50,000 mem- 

rs by its next convention. 

. 


R. PALME DUTT made a dt 
rect, simple appeal to friends 
the Labor Party and the trade 
union movement, declaring amid 


end the cold war ‘in 
relations, is it not a good thing to 
end the cold war in the British 
Labor movement?” 

John Gollan, National Or r 
of the Party, summarized the dis- 
cussion ‘on Pollitt’s report. 


the capitalist press, 


| 


party in Britain based on the prin-| 4 


‘ 


compel the government to resign.” 


cheers, “If it j to 
eers it is a good g 


lization as we know is simply co» 
existence or non-existence,” 


of strength” policy, 
Mark R. Shaw of 
Unlimited attacked the “positions 
Mrs. Paul Johnson | criticized 
worldwide U.S. military bases and 
the atomic weapons tests. 
_ John Pearmain, who described 
himself as a friend of Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, 
for understanding of “the 
ussian ” “There’s much 
that’s good in the Russian and 
Chinese way of life,” he said. | 
lasting eight hours, the new Ex- 
ecutive of 42 members was elect- 
ed, including seven néw members, 
report was also given by Pol- 
litt on the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU and a statement released to 
the press stated that Congress “ex- 
pressed confidence in the So- 
viet Union, its people and the 
CPSU.” 


| The” other question on the 
agenda of Congress was a report 
on the Youth and’ Britain. Assist- 
ant Secretary George Matthews, 
declared in his report: | 

“It is not only the Labor Party 
which is in danger of becoming 
an ‘aging party.’ This. danger also 
faces us unless we take the neces- 
sary » « « ¢ Winning young 
people is literally a life-and-death 
matter for our party. It is the fu- 
ture of the party which is at stake.” 

The 24th Congress was attend- 
ed by 486 delegates and 216 con- 
sultative delegates. Most of these 
are elected directly from the 
branches, and only 41 were full 
time y workers. 

Most of the delegates come from 
factories. Industries represented 
included engineering 122, coals 
mining 34, railroad 29, building 
trades 50, .vehicle 9, power 11, 


the agriculture $4, printing 10, cloth- 


ing 9, clerical 23, teachers 34, 
distributors 11, hospital 4, protes- 
sional and technical 9. The average 
of the delegates was 34 years. 
Sixteen percent of the delegates 
had been in the party three years 
or me, . 
In the new Executive Commit- 
tee, a majority are from the fac- 
tories. 


In the rt of Harry Pollitt, 
as in the political resolution, “the 

| to end Tory subservience 
to U.S. imperialism “as well as 
the eens for “withdrawal of all 
American forces from Britain” was 
emphasized e 

A 


resolution on the 


Answerin composite 
i U.S.A. was adopted, replacing sev- 
dented coverage, he said: eral that had n sent to Con- 
“This Congress with its criticism! gress, It sent “fraternal greetings 
and = self-criticiam =—swill = only to the milliens in the U.S.A. who 
strengthen us. They don't under-| are struggling for peage, civil lib- 
_orties a 


this a “matter of policy” al : 
which the department “preferred! — was unsul 
to make no recommendation.” ry tacts. 


He charged that for three years! y, In his reply to a letter in the 


c 4 , 
Brownell had done nothing to anchester Guardian by a Prof. 
obtain legislation for the as, Perkins, who objected to charges 


tion. of civil rights now Tenied Sobell was convicted on the 


ee ievidence of Max Elitcher alone, 
Negroes. He suggested that the’ p...41) quotes Judge Irving Kaul. 


TOCRMAON lor the Administration's be-| man’s charge to t jury which | 
lated concern was the fact that said: 


t] fas + 
is is an election year. “If you do not believe the testi- 


oe think we have ar ht to ask | mon f ' , 
| . y of Max Elitcher as it pertains 
of Mr, Brownell and the leaders to Sobell. then you must acquit 


of his party where they have been the defendant Sobell.” 


all the time, What have they| Russell adds; “Elitcher's motives 
been doing? Why have their for giving false testimony do pot, 
voices been silent? of course, appear in the official re- 
_ iport. But the interesting fact does 

|appear there that the chief agent 
‘ia the prosecution was McCarthy's 
now discredited henchman, Cohn.”| 

Russell continues: 


ley’s book “The Judgement of Julius 
‘and Ethel Rosenberg” and other 
{material issued by the Committee 
‘to Secure Justice for Morton So- 
‘bell, which ineludes “an informg-! 
tive ”" called “Atemic' 
Scientist Harold Urey Asks Justice 
‘for Morton Sobell,” 


| Russell adds that Dr. Urey is a 
man of “by no means left-wing ing the ee go hand: 
opinion.” in hand, he empha ' 
| Russell quotes statements of Dr. 
Urey, Corliss Lamont and Judge 
Patrick H. O’Brien maintaining So- 
bell’s innocence and adds, “Per- 
haps when Mr. Rose has studed) 
these documents he will admit that! 
my letter was not fullof unsup-' 
ported claims,” | 

Russell offers Rose “the advice 
which he so kindly offers to me, 
‘that he re-examine his facts, re- 

“I should be glad to know how) view his pa of knowledge of 
Prof, Perkins would defend the | the case, re-evaluate his emotional, 
kidnapping of Sobell and the illegal’ fervor, restrain his crusading zeal 
stamping of his card by the U.°S,|and rewrite his letter.” 
Immigration officer as ‘Deported, 


George Meany, AFL-CIO presi- ve Lemur ly ‘siesta at least ae 


dent, today extended “heartfelt use that the FBI has made of te. 
sympathy” to the courageous|pentant Communists. It is gen- 
workers of Pamplona” in Spain in' erally recognized in modern times 
their “desperate strike”. against|that confessions exorted “é torture| 
“starvation wages.” % im past ages are unreliable, but 

| 


»stantiated that gave the Congress 


stand outside how Communists can t racial discrimi- 
thrash out problems and still pre-' pation.” It r expressed “the 
sent a common front. |deep admiration for the tenacity 
Building unity and strengthen- ond courage that our brother 
American party has displayed in 
the course of eight years of politi- 
The issue of conscription was ' cal persecution and “protests 
singled out for — ate. the raid upon and seizure 
At the end of the te the posi-|of the premises of the Daily Work- 
tion of the Executive Committee,/er and the Communist Party.” 
that the call-up should be reduced! After outlining the tasks confront- 
to 12 — i the. ce ing the British Labor movement in 
tire period s served in| ass the American people, “it 
Britain, received 294 votes, while wy : 
“We are confident that the 


the ition of a number of| 
branches that Congress “expresses! history of the American 


its oO ition to t of ovemen 
conscription,” received 105. votes. ie lustre mt ign song fan 
There were @ number of sheen ter, Dennis, Robeson and Howard 


. : Fast—to set besides those of Debs, 
AT AN EXECUTIVE session| Haywood, Sylvis, Joe Hill and the 


where the alternative facing civi-' Rosenbergs. 


OO ly LS Fees Ge Gee 


Meany Lauds 
Spain Strikers 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 
W ASHINGTON, April 12, —' 


Ceylonese Prepare 
For New Gov't 


COLOMBO, on, April 12. 
—Prime Minister Si 


: Meany decried the fact that ay renin ght Wat testiony ‘ag 
while such dictatorial ~ inj threat of prosecution should be 
continue in $pain” the U. S. Cov- copied without au ” #8 
be entertaining ussell 
of the Franco re-examination of 


WORLD’S BRIGHTEST BEACONS 
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MIAMI, April 12—Adlai Stevenson said today the Agriculture bill passed by Con- 
gress last night is a final repudiation of the Eisenhower farm program which has failed. 
; peereneee said President Eisenhower should sign the bill although the President may ob- 


. 


— 


bes ject.to some of its features. : = 
/R ti i ) “He should not veto this bil Bodies of 3 ) 
a4 ee q iond - | until he has something better to} vs Vi we =f 


: offer, which ‘he plainly- does not 


lg | have, Stevenson said. S pe 
-|Atom Death = Serss"Soiexinc » vc| Marines Arrive 
oe RG... | The bodies of three of the 
. ae 3 ae Six Marines killed on a traming 
: oS mission at Parris Island, S.C., ar- 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau es — ec yesterday aboard a 

ae PSS argo plane. j 

! ano get es 5 ae A detail of 11 Marines includ- 
Atomic Energy Commission, today ing two sergeants and a major, met 

presented to the Senate subcom- the plane. No relatives of the 

mittee on disarmament a_contra- dead soldiers were on hand. 

dictory statement which he label-| | : - The bodies were those of Don- 


ed for “rational nuclear ald F.. O’Shea, 18, 488 Bleecker 
acathet e ; St., Brooklyn; Leroy Thompson, 
18, 296 Quincy St., Brooklyn, and 


On the one hand, he proposed: ' 
1.— Stop the testing of “multi- .Norman A. Wood, 17, 79 Dousing 
St., Bay Shore, N.Y. 


megaton thermonuclear weapons.” 
The Marine detail stood at at- 


| . 2.—Set an upper limit on the oa eee 
: size of thermonuclear weapons. to STEVENSON tention as the flag shrouded cas- 
g eC iS @r . |be placed in our stockpile. kets were lowered from the plane 
: : 3.—Limit the number of large! stréets here against Sen. Estes) and carried to waiting hearses. 


: : th clear bombs to be placed|Kefauver, said Eisenhower cannot| About 50 airline employes, who 
The suspension threat continued to hang over the 1,500,- i seaieia: , |ignore the fact that the rem Pari their work, watched 


000-member International Brotherhood of Teamsters yes-| On the other hand: _ _|bill comes to him not only with/ solemnly. 
terday as the International Brotherhood of Longshoremen,| 1.—He declared that a “limited |the ‘majority support of the Dem-|—-———-——— | 
nuclear war is a possibility that}ocratic Party but backed by the Harlem Tena at 


ne 
ll 


a small organization controlled Re 
George ~ made known rd the tiny IBL, jurisdiction. our consciences can face and ac-}votes of most of the farm state 


letter to the AFL-CIO demanding The IBL's move, unquestionably 


cept.” He was not opposed to|Congressmen and Senators of the 


asi = Ts with approval of Meany, will in-|i,itiating th f tactical nuclear| Republican Party. 
ouster of the giant organization. | tensif the power emails a6 aoe ~g erly dors ig ron pub arty i 


e -. . 

It is inconceivable that the smallitween some of th CIO “to : . ne ring Tod y 
IBL, which is personally controlled| leaders and the heads of the IBT.|, 2%—We should speed production] , WASHINGTON, Apr viet! a 
by Meany and financed by thelIt is also a step to open the IBL’s| °° the end that we shall have ‘as ise leieecine Ania leis a. inet) special City Council. hearing 
AFL-CIO, would take such a step|campaign for a bargaining elec-|*0°? ™ possiple tens of thousands attack , PPSS\ on tenant relocation problems is 
without Meany’s approval. on in the New York not. The? ..¥? small” nuclear weapons. | UP F President T }.| Scheduled. in Harlem tonight (Fri- 

E. L. Slaughter, IBL secretary-| small union has an ee ster # He proposed that this program ee h omaha “do.ne - .}day) at P. S. 139, 140 St., between 
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- Starobin’s 
‘Book — 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
» Jt is my opinion that you are 
on the right track in opening a 
discussion ‘about the Soviet 
Union, and the conclusions 
which American Communists 
and’ Progressives have to ‘draw 
- from what “is happening . there. 
Actually, the problem.is what 
we, have to doin this country 
to. correct the many mistakes of 
recent. years. Dont get s0-in- 
volved” in. what is , 
over there as to lose sight of the 
ball. | 

But I notice that in the ar- 
ticles of Alan Max and James S. 
Allen and Joseph Clark nobody 
has pointed out the usefulness 
of a book by Joseph Starobin, 
entitled “Paris to Peking” which 
was published last fall by Came- 
ron Associates. Anybody Who 
read the book carefully should 
have seen that it has many in- 


sights into the problems that - 


have now been brought to the 
surface by the Russian self- 
criticism. 


Starobin says in his last chap- 
ter many of the things now be- . 


ing said here and elsewhere 
such as the need for a reexam- 
ination, and a different road to 
Socialism in the USA, and a new 
look at inner-party democracy. 


I have been rereading the book. 


and find that it is an eyeopener 
in view of recent developments. 


Although you have run sev-. 


eral reviews, you seem to have 
forgotten this* book even: though 
it called many of the shots. I 
~ yemember. that Starobin was ‘for 
years one of your most effective 
writers;.and it is not clear to me 
why he stopped writing after 
visiting China and the Soviet 
Union, or why you do not make 
more of the fact, in anwering 
the Post and the Times, that 
one of your. writers did raise 
some of the questions that are 
now being debated: Why leave 
that to Monthly Review? (see 
Paul M. Sweezy s article). 

. —M.W. 


On Clark's 

Reporting 
: BOSTON 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I have been moved to write 
my first letter by the plea of 
Boston packinghouse worker 
(March 26) for an agonizing re- 
appraisal of the so-called Stalin 
era. While I agree with some of 
the generalities set forth (who 
doesn't), I don’t see that there 
is any need to plunge ourselves 
into a long, am and demo- 
bilizing period of purging our- 
selves of “Stalinism.” 

«I say lay off Joe Clark! We 
are lucky we had a correspond- 
ent in the USSR during those 
gts We are very luc y that 
ie isnt the. sort who feels- that 
now he must inflict us all with 
breast - beating panegyrics. I 
have read all his articles on the 
current discussion, and have 
been impressed by the objec- 
tivity, temperance and ‘balance 
—marks of a good -newspaper- 
man, which Clark is. Petty bour- 
geois,. my foot! 

So, how facilely Guido igarch 
27) accepts the reports of “bour- 
geois reporters’ in the past, at- 
tacking Clark for not reporting 
_ likewise. : eee 

As they say, there's nothing 
like hindsight, And it’s easy now 
for ‘us ‘all: to sound brilliant. | 
think we've got to study—and 
do some hard thinking—not just 
on. sinc pcos soap of thé 20th 
Congr le 


) rts, but on the 

- help us, and is, because, though 
_ he didn’t have a back-door en- 
trance to the Kremlin as some 


mers imagine, he lived with 
the Soviet people durin 


appening — 


your piece! 
“Bs 


manent department of this pa- 
per. We invite our readers to 
write on all questions that con- 
cern them. The response to the 
20th congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party has - 
gratifying. So many letters have 
arrived, and still arrive, that it 


_is physically impossible to print 


them all. Every viewpoint ex- 
pressed has already been pub- 
lished or «will be pririted. Keep 
letters to 300. words or-less. We 
welcome particularly _ letters 
about domestic issues. So, speak 


, + 
“Speak Your Piece” is a per- 


been most - 


them. Clark can 


" a 
g , ‘ . “ = 
al 
— _ . . 
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orale, amp. theivi 


and indulge in self-examination, - 


too—for our day-to-day work is 
urgent now (the bourgeoisie _is 
urgent—witness the tax gimmick 
to get the Daily)—and the pos- 
sibilities this year especially in 
the civil rights struggle .enorm- 
ous. We shouldn't forget weve 
sustained some hard knocks; our 
leadership has been weakened, 


and often through no: fault of- 


their own, people not. ideologic- 
ally equipped nor throtgh ex- 
perience, have found themselves 
in positions of leadership, so we 
have our little bureaucrats, too. 

I'm enjoying the discussion: 
Think some of the contributions 
have been fine, some provoca- 
tive in a destructive way, and 
we must not let ourselves ° be- 
come victims of any provoca- 
teurs. 


Our need is leadership and 
education and above all—con- 


fidence in the great American 
people—the men and women at 


the benches all across the land. 


BOSTON STITCHER 


° om . 


Our Own > 


Mistakes 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

As a union man for 20 years, 
watching management lie - to, 
cheat, threaten; and manhandle 
working people when they 
could get away with it, IT have 
never been too upset at some 
of our unions’ faults, though I 
have tried to correct them. As 
a Communist also for those same 
20 years, I-have seen how world 
capitalism tried to wipe ‘out so- 
cialism in the Soviet Union. I 
cant feel any “embarrassment” 
(though I was taken unawares) 
to find out that the Commu- 
nists there had some faults, even 
serious ones. They still did a 
historic. job. ’ . 

The Soviet Communists are 
now criticizing and correcting 
their faults. No doubt we here 
have the right to join in the 
criticism, if we wish to. I think 
wed do better to look at our own 
faults. 

We. also have glorified indi- 
viduals and tended to forget 
the rank and file. We have 
made other bad mistakes too. I 


would suggest the following: 
1. Third Party Fiasco: This 


has been discussed; it was pretty 


obvious. : 
2. The War Danger: We ex-. 
aggerated the strength of the 


pro-war forces. Our mechanical 


tactics isolated us from the 
people, who had to find their 
own ways to oppose war. 

3. Postwar C: 


rae crisis hurt us, espécially 
in the urmfons, . ae 


_ 4, McCarthyism: ‘We retreat- 
ed too far, again~ leaving the 
people to find their own way, 
which they did. 

5. Negro Movement: We un- 
derestimated the drive of inte- 


gration. 


6. Agitation for Socialism: 

We just quit. ere 
Sure, I've exaggerated: some- 
what, but I say we have to: jar 
owselves into figuring honestly 
how it. peptone that we're so 
isolated and dull when. the mass. 
Am ° . &. 


movements of the . 


— 
‘- 
> 
> : 


‘apitalist Econ- : 
omy: Our incorrect forecasts of 


a boost in- sales, 


Congress-is that there is .going 
to be a great broadening of the 
movement for socialism in the 
next few years. Let's break with 
our left-seetarianism and ‘get in 


“ 


‘HILLSBORO, N. H. = 


Editor, Daily Worker: sc 
I wish to take issue with the 


+. 


~< n | 


. ALL OVER THE WORLD 
are busily 
> in. 


Co 


main theme of your March 2 


_ editorial “Can the Cadillac Cab- Fe 


inet Be Defeated?” 


The two big issues in this $a 


campaign are peace .and Negro 
rights. You state that although 
Eisenhower .ended the war in 
Korea, went to Geneva' and dur- 
ing his term the Supreme Court 
issued its anti-segregation school 
decision, all this was due to 
pressure from. the people. .Pre-. 


cisely. Of course. What capital- 
ist government will concede | 
- anything without pressure? And | 


if there had been more pressure 
from the people more victories. 
The best in our time—Franklin 
Roosevelt—was the best chiefly 


because he received the most. 


ressure fromthe organized, 
fighting workers, - farmers and 
Negro people. | 

One of the roles of a working- 
class press is to help formulate 
and build popular pressure from 
below. To do: this they must 
identify that section of the cap- 


italist class which is the most . 


dangerous at the given moment. 
Although space does not.permit 
a full development, right now 
the main enemies are the war- 


now, lynch-now advocates who . 


are for the most part outside of 
the Cadillac Cabinet. You also 
identify these forces as danger- 
ous, but the sense of the edi- 
torial ‘is to-plaee them as a sec- 
ondary. danger—in fact you. list 
the’ tasks facing the people in 
such fashion. 


Furthermore’ b 
defeat of the Eisenhower ‘ad- 
ministration at this time as the 
main task you are by in- 
ference supporting the _Demo- 
cratic ticket. Yet one of their 
main possibilities, Stevenson, is 
weaker on the main issues than 
Eisenhower. Certainly the way 
to strengthen Stevenson is by 


criticism and pressure rather 


than by-what amounts to a “go 
ahead, were after the other 
guy. 7 | 

Sometimes were so busy rais- 
ing hell editorially -about the 
Presidential candidates that Sen- 
ators and Congressmen don’t re- 
ceive much attention. Yet it is 
often easier to do something 
about them and in turn struggle 


on a state level will bring pres- 


sure in the Presidential candi- 
dates. 


HOMER B. CHASE 


* * * 
Glad to See 
Paper Alive 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


We all feel good and proud - 


around here to- see’ the paper 
still coming out. If they steal 
the addressograph for a while, 
please save our papers for us! 
And meanwhile perhaps send 
extra copies te the Modern 
Bookstore. | | 
Does. anyone around the staff 
remember when Boston con- 
fiscated an issue of the Harvard 
Lampoon in. the middle ’20s? 
The Lampoon never got such 


_ I note that the Catholic 
Worker wired that if it had the 
Space it would offer: you “the 


use -of our offices and even our 


me mailing list... and we are sure 
- that A, 
in such a + but i 
a beakbfi but achieve 
thought.?. a 

_ It happens.that I used to re- 


would risk ‘nothing 
clarification 


ceive the Catholic Worker, As 
is fay. 


erican - you a oat know, it was-and . 


placing the. 


_ start. - Yet we. tolerate; even 
-_; 


' racy is a disease 


that must be combatted in all 


sections of the labor movement. 
- Social Democratic parties are 
notoriously clique-ridden, and 
conservative trade unions are 
frequently, if not mainly, domi- 
nated by petty despots. This 
is especially true in the U‘S., 
where almost every large union 


‘has. a well-intrenched autocrat 


at its head. 


Bureaucrats have hundreds of | 


tricks for securing and maintain- 


ing power in workers organiaa- 


tions, especiaHy trade unions. 
Orie of the most basic of these 
is to get control of the finances, 


either personally or. through. 
subservient .committees. This . 


is on the general principle that 


“money makes the mare go.” 


Financial control is so important 
that, without it, no bureaucrat 


Jeatler can long maintain him- 


self in power. 
se 2 ‘ 
ANOTHER well-known 
means for. defeating the will of 


the rank and file of labor is 


for the bureaucrat to get control 
of the appointing, or nominat- 
ing, power for officials of’ vari- 
ous kinds. This gives him an 
enormous advantage in building 
up the paid ¢lique that main- 
tains him and his close co- 
workers in power. Nearly every 
trade union in this country has 
such a bureaucratic machine, so 
based. 

Direct. suppression of demo- 
cratic processes is another com- 
mon practice. This includes 
many devices, including the 
stealing of elections, the intimi- 
dation. of those who take part 
in opposition slates, the prohi- 
bition of all criticism of the 
leaders,.the not-uncommon use 
of gangsters to control obstrep- 
ous local unions, the loading u 
of national conventions wit 
paid officials and clique mem- 


dominate their unions. 


| apex. Democracy in such 


- unions is usually at a below-zero 


, it takes a 


: t. 
= Dietle revolution” to. displace the 
 autocrats who dominate partic- 


ular unions. 
est | 
THE RANK AND FILE have, 
of course, many organizational 
counter-means to make their will 
prevail, in spite of the effects 
of conservative bureaucrats to 
Such 
counter - methods include rigid 
controls over union finances, lim- 
itation of the appointive: power 
_ to the barest minimum, restric- 
tion of leaders’ salaries and ex- 
penses to reasOnable maximums, 


- -Stricte survey of-elections—when 


necessary, even from the out- 
side, prohibition of nepotism, 
democratization of convention 
representation, establishment. of 
recall provision for officials, elec- 
tion of top officials by general 
ballot, setting up of compulsor 
retirement ages for executive of. 
.ficials, ete. | | 

But all these organizational 
Safeguards against bureaucracy. 
avail little if they are not sup- 
ported vigorously by an alert 
rank and file. Otherwise, with 
their many controls, the bureau- 
crats will find ways to circum- 
vent them, or, indeed, even to 
transform them into means te 
further buttress their clique-rule, 
In the fight for trade union de- 
mocracy there is no substitute 
for active work by militant work- 
ers,-determined to prevent bu- 
reaucratic controls in their or- 
ganization. . 

The fight for trade -union de- 
mocracy is an eternal struggle 
in the labor unions. Since the 
formation ef the CIO in the 
middle ‘thirties, there has been 
considerable improvement in 
this respect, with the influx of 
many millions of semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers into the 
unions. But the tasks ahead are 
still enormous. The world dis- 
cussion over the Stalin episode 
should be utilized to step up the 
fight for democracy in Ameri- 
can trade unions. 
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ON THE SCOREBOARD 
(Continued from Page 7) 
the demands of daily life. They want roughness even in their recrea- 


tion because roughness would be just about the only thing that they d 
have knowledge of, But-why should that be now when most of the 


roughness of the pioneer days 


politeness have taken its place? . 


as disappeared and culture and 


4 


Be that as it may, one thing is certain. ae 
We should not protest too vociferously, too indignantly and too 


righwoayaly against the s 
a sport like the—bull-fi 


ts of other nations, and especially against 
ting of Spain and the Latin countries of 


America. We are inclined to say that rg is a barbarous, 
e 


a cruel and a sickening sport, and that only. the 


pleasure in it. - 


ss civilized find 


Objectively bull fighting may be a strange and sorry sport. 


But if people find their fun in dispatching bi 
than butcher: shops, that is their business.. No 
that there is a sin connected with the killing of bulls in front o 


bulls in places other 
body can ep say 


fi 


thousand péople instead of in front of the personnel of a stockyard. 
At least we have no right to point accusing fingers at people 
who use bulls for punching bags according to. their custom when 
right here in our own land we use human beings for punching bags. 
Vhich is the more barbarous of ‘the two kinds of game? | 


More and more thinking people are beginning to sa 
the foolish things that we Americans are putting ‘up wit 


4 “Of all 
, boxing 


is about the most foolish. Why, it’s hard even to justify. it from a 


moral stand point. Every boxer, or almost every 


boxer who goes into 


the ring, goes in with the intention that, if it is possible, he is going “ 


to knock 


is opponent unconscious. 


Acccording ta the book 


religions, such an intention is wrong, morally wrong, from the: 


pene this nonsense, this mult 
| mu 
ith our 


million dollar business: of may 


There must be something wrang 


Well, there was a time whe! 


a ptt ma 


ahd thousands of people attended them whenever they were held. - 
Gradually, though, -the people. grew up .and can > realize bob : 


permitting such 


oF ge 
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CRIEVOUS DEEDS 


WE FEEL a deep sense of indignation, anger and 
grief ovet the latest disclosures of violation of socialist 
principles under the Stalin zegime in the Soviet Union. 
We refer ‘to the apparent confirmation this week by a 
Jewish Communist paper in Poland of the charge that a 


large number of Jewish writers and other Jewish lead-. 


ers were framed up and executed and that Jewish culture 
was virtually wiped out. -< eualin 
: We denounce and protest this crime not-only because 
_of the horrible actioris themselves. We have here a gross 
departure from the socialist principles upon which the 
Soviet Union, the first socialist state in the history of man, 
is founded. | 

The Soviet Union has to its ever-lasting credit that 
it developed and put into practice the socialist principle 
of racial and national equality. Hundreds of millions of 
people have been inspired by the elimination of the bar- 
barous anti-Semitism of the Czars, the wiping out of the 
Czarist “prison-house of nations” and its replacement by 
a socialist multi-national state, by the encouragement to 
the development of culture in.a hundred different tongues, 
including the Jewish language. It was the Soviet Union 
which saved millions of Jews from Hitlerite extinction dur- 
ing the war. As for Hitler's hordes which menaced the 
existence of every nation in the world, no one can deny 
that the Soviet Union dealt the major blows, in alliance 
with our own country, which defeated the Fascist axis. 
Also in line with the socialist principle of the rights of all 


peoples, small and big, was the decisive part, the Soviet: 


Union played in the establishment of an independent state 
of Israel. 

But socialist principles were criminally violated in the 
Jate 1940s when Jewish Jeaders were framed and execut- 
ed, when Jewish newspapers and other expression of Jew- 
ish culture were banned. 


—_ 


We register our strong dissatisfaction that the Soviet 


Jeaders have not offered any explanation of what took 


place. 

Every supporter of socialism, every honest foe of rac- 
ism, has a right to expect an explanation and a duty to ask 
for it. 

The Soviet leaders are taking steps to prevent a re- 
currence of other types of violation of socialist principle. 
We have confidence that they will take the necessary 
measures in this grave matter too, especially in view of the 
exposure, following Stalin's death, of the plot against the 
Jewish doctors, ial in view of the execution of Beria, But 
the Soviet leaders should explain to their friends and other 
honest workers in all countries, how these crimes were per- 
petrated. What false theories, if any, played a part in the 
violations? What has been done to punish all. those respon- 
sible? What has been done to rectify the misdeeds? What 
is being done to guarantee against repetition of these ac- 
tions against any minorities in the Soviet Union? 

For our part, we frankly admit we were too prone to 
accept the explanation of why Jewish culture had disap- 
"stan in the Soviet Union in the late 1940s. Had we not 

O1 


1e so, we would have served the cause of socialism better. 
a2 


THE REACTIONARIES hope the recent disclosures 
will shake faith in, socialism. 

Our faith in socialism is stronger today than ever, It 
is stronger because it is more realistic than before. It is 
stronger ‘because it understands better that socialism is 
self-correcting. When violations of democracy occur 
under socialism, socialism itself requires that the viola- 
tions stop so that socialism can flourish. How different 
from capitalism, which demands that democracy be violat- 
ed and which itself must»be replaced in the Jong run if 
democracy is-to be triumphant! 

| S acaliay te socialism does not mean: loyalty to the mis- 
takes and even misdeeds which may take place in any so- 
cialist country. Loyalty to socialism does not mean blind 
support for any particular leader of-socialism. 

Socialism is bigger than any individual, than his con- 
tributions or his mistakes, Socialism is as big as the peo- 
ple, for it is they who make socialism. : 

Loyalty to socialism means, in the first place, loyalty 
 -pocialism. in our.country. It means a sense of solidarity 
with the forces of socialism throughout theeworld and a 


apirit of mutual help, | 


at 


New You, w. % 


to the cause of labor, to our. country and to the cause of 


| 


thing but inspired by what they 


SOME OF THE recent 
lated, but welcome, . Supr 
Court decisions, like those 
the Nelson case or the | 
Amendment, and the Ninth Cir- 
cuit Court's (West Court) nullifi- 
cation of the sraperne system, 
also show how far moral degene- 
ration hag gone in the govern- 
ment’s legal and legislative pat- 
tern. Those responsible in Bov- 
ernment or the legislatures think 
nothing of passing or using laws 
they-know won't ultimately stand 
up to a legal test. The idea is 
to use them’ to get certain results 
before they are killed, and to 
have another, equally invalid, 
law in reserve, when the-first one 
is knocked out. : 

Thus we have sort of a hit- 
and-run system of ° legislation, 
jurisprudence and government » 
administration. Or it is like run- 
ning a business with rubber 
checks—with a phony check al- 
ways ready to substitute for the 
one that bounces. 

* 


THE DISPATCHER, paper 
of ‘the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemens 
Unien, of which>Harry Bridges 
is president, observes inv its com-: 
ments on the ruling knocking out 
the government's screening pro- | 
ceedure: 

“Six years ago the enemies of 
this union who helped frame the 
screening program — enemies in 
government Agenciés, among cer- 
tain employers am 3 certain 
trade unions — happily unched 
this Coast Guard venture in. the ‘ 
hope that before the courts 
caught up with them the ILWU | 
would be destroyed. 

“They have" been proven 
wrong again. Which ig not to 
say they won't come up wih 
another angle before long.” 

It took six years before the 
appeals of seamen screened off 
the West .Coast: waterfront and 
deprived of a livelihood, had a 
chance to get a District Court of 
Appeals to hand down a ruling. 
The ruling, as is now known, 
was a sharp denunciation of the 
government's witchhunt methods 
and use of “faceless” professional 
informers who couldn't even be 
cross-examined by defendants, 

Thousands of seamen and 
other waterfront workers have 
been screened off waterfronts in 
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PHILADELPHIA.—More than 
150 Philadelphians braved a heavy 
rain last Friday to join with Alan 
Max, Managing Editor of ‘the 
Daily Worker, ina discussion of 
“The 20th Cangress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
and Its Meaning for Americans.” 
Their deep concern with the issue 
was reflected in the dozens of ques- 
tions addressed to Mr. Max, and to 
the panel of the two who joined 
him for the question-and-answer 
period, Mr. Joseph Roberts, Chair- 
man of the Communist Party of 
Eastern Penna., and Mr. Thomas 
Nabried, Negro and Communist 
leader of the 4th C.D. The meet- 
ing was chaired by Robert Klon- 
sky, Editor of the arto Worker. 

“I don't see how we can be any- 


are doing there,” said Mr. Max, 
in closing his speech, “inspired to 
examine our .own' mistakes; to. 
overcome our isolation from, and 
to establish unity with, the demo- 
cratic currents in American life; 
and to work for the greater spread 
and influence of Marxist ideas. . .” 
These observations came at the 
eml of a carefully planned pre- 
sentation by Mr, Max, lasting more 
than one hour. 

MR, MAX began by pointing 
out that the long and. complex dis- 
cussions at the Congress had 
dealt with three “main fields of 
activity.” Deliberate concentra- 
tion by the press here on only 
one phase of the Congress’ think- 
ing, he noted, had helped to ob- 
scure the tremendous significance 
of: all these “main fields.” — 
| IN ‘HE FIELD of interna- 
tianal affairs, Mr. 


Max Analayzes 20th Congress 


evitability of war nnder imperial- 


by the Congress that “all countries 


own conditions and history.” 


contrary, it laid the strongest em- 


Max stressedih 
tion by the 
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-Labor 
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by George Morris 


The Rule of Hypocrisy _— 
And OuF Supreme Court 


this country in the past six_years, 
Thousands of others who faced 
screening, left “voluntarily.” 


How many teachers, workers 
in numerous other industries 
were victims of the same pro- 
cedure! How many tragedies 
were. brought about by the 
procedure! 


e 

NOW COMES a court and 
says sorry, it was all wrong. At- 
torney General Brownell at first 
said ‘he would appeal the ruling, 
But upon study - his. department 
found there wasn‘t.a chance of a 
reversal, so he humbly announc- 


ed there would be no aphee’ 
but that there is already a chang- 
ed procedure in the works that 
he believes could stick legally. 

No, they didn’t succeed in 
killing the TLWU, as they hoped 
to do until the court caught up. 
But they did kill the fine and 
militant Marine, Cooks ar 
Stewards. They did damage the 
ILWU and other unions. | 

Harry Bridges knows the tech- 
nique well,’ For 18 years they 
cooked up one after another 
frameup against him, only to 
be repudliated ultimately in the 
courts. I am not sure they are 
not coneocting a sixth case 
against him. 

Or take the Supreme Court's 
ruling reversing the dismissal of 
Slochower by Brooklyn, College | 
for invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment several years ago. Within 
hours of the court's ruling, pres- 
ident Gideonse of the college 
announced. Slochower would 
reinstated but that he would be 
immediately suspended on S0me 
technical charges prepared tor 


— 


ism,” a change made possible and 
necessary by the great events of 
the last three years. He also laid 
emphasis on the firm insistence 


will take their own road to So- 
cialism, each basing itself on its 


OF special significance to many 
thousands of Americans already 
concerned with the “American 
path to Socialism” was the Con- 
gress’ firm rejection of the idea 
that the struggle for Socialism in- 
evitably means ¢ivil war. On the 


phasis on the prospects for the 
transition to Socialism by peaceful 
and constitutional means-—an idea, 
Mr. Max observed, that Commu- 


nists in the United States have | 


been “asserting for years, perhaps 
not loudly enough, nor. often 
enough. ... 

As tothe field of Socialist con- 
struction, Mr. Max indicated that, 
while they had taken note of “lags” 
to be corrected, they had also pro- 
jected great new goals of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural ad- 
vances to be accomplished during 
the next five years. Such - goals, 
he assertec! 
of challenge to all the capitalist 
countries, our own in the first 
place--the challenge of -peaceful 
competition in production for the 

ple’s welfare, . .\.” 

_A MAJOR portion of Mr, Max's 

esentation was devdled to. the 
thicd great field, even though that 
field had in fact occupied “on 


, constitute a “new kind| 


“ such eventuality long ago. 
* \ 


MANY hundreds of people 


- have been victimized for invok- 


ing the Fifth Amendment under 
a McCarthy rule that invoking 
it is ‘as good as saying “I am 
a Communist.” These victims 
were declared right by the 
High Court. Brownell and other 
law enforcers w they were 
right. But we are operating un- 
der a fermula that. everythin 
goes until a ecdurt gets around” 
to saying it doesn't. 


State sedition laws have been 


™ 


held. as clubs over the heads | 


ofthe people in almost all states 
for many years. Steve Nelson 
was sentenced to 20 years un- 
der one. Only after they served 
their purpose as a terror wea- 
me or many years did the High - 
ourt finally wet around to say- 
they are basically invalid. 


in 
‘tvade unions especially have | 


been victims of this system of 


, poveraesens and on by 


ypocrisy and deceit.’ Many: a 
“good” court decision has come 
down long ‘after a union breath- 
ed its last. It need hardly be 
said here that the Supreme 
Court is not exactly the seat of 
American progressivism. Usual- 
ly, those who have’ most cause 
to appeal to it for help. enter 
with two strikes against them. 
But the Brownells and the re- 
actionaries they serve are not 
even satisfied with that om 
of advantage, They work on the 
theory that the most must be 
made of a law until a possibly 
displeased High Court catches 
up with them. And if you are 
caught, just say “so sorry” and 
have another less on hand to + 
serve the same illegal purpose. 
the profoundest effects evéry- 

where. 


THE . 20th CONGRESS, | said 
Mr. Max, set in motion a great 
“phase of ‘self-examination, self- 
critieism, self-correction, on -the 
eve of a new advance,” Its detib- 
erations came as “the” culmination 
of a three-year process, started 
during and immediately after the 
19th Congress in 1953”;. and he 
saw as the goal of that process 


“the re-vitalizing of Socialist de-. 


mocracy, the re-instatement of 
fearless criticism and self-criticism 


as the law of development of a | 


Socialist society.” | 

“Later history,” said Mr. Max, 
“looking back on this period, will 
see it more calmly, will pay. trib- 
ute ‘to it as the first revolution in 
history that ever corrected itself— 
because it is the first Socialist rev- 
olution.” To reactionaries, he ob- 
served, such a profound re-evalua- 
tion, such a “war against dogma- 


tism, doctrinairism, and all ideo- | 


logical ebstacles to advance,” 
could only mean “splits, crises, ca- 
tastyephies.” But how,” he asked, 
“how can self-criticism lead to 
anything but greater strength?” 
Limiting himself severely to 


what he could speak of without . 
speculation, .at this point, Mr. 


‘Max dealt with the specific in- 


fringements of ive - 
ship, and of demacratic rights, ‘that 
have begun to come to in 
connection With Joseph lin's 

: le,” and more recent- 


with a vigor 
: 
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Recently, when Sen. Lehman 
(D-NY) introduced in the Senate 
his’Fine Arts Bill S. 3419 which 
provides for setting up a Fed- 
eral Advisory, Commission on 
the Arts, he submitted for print- 
ing in the Congressional Record, 
a penetrating document on the 
condition of the arfs in Our 
country, prepared by the Na- 
tional Council of the Arts and 
Government. This Council is 
made up of prominent represen- 
tatives of each of the seven ma- 
jor arts— music; drama and 
dance; literature; architecture; 
painting, sculpture and graphic 
art; philosophy and movies; ra- 
dio and TV. We have studied 
this decument and consider it 
one, of the most important ever 


submitted to a ‘congressional- 


body. We ‘do not agree with 
everything it says.. We feel it 
overlooks the whole question 
of discrimination against Negro 
artists, 

Yet no ene who follows the 
arts can fail'to be impressed with 
the thoroughness with which the 
National Council marshals its 
facts about unemployment and 


the lack of opportunity in most 


of the arts. Their suggestions to 
the proposed Federal Advisory 
Commission fer assisting and 
improving the arts are, with one 
or two exceptions, good ones, 
and add authority to Sen. Leh- 
man’s Bill. That bill—the best 
Fine Arts Bill that Congress has 
had before it since the Roose- 


_ velt era—deserves the support of 


every American who wants to 
see our culture flourish and be- 
come great again. Public hear- 
ings on the bill open at Foley 
Square Saturday morning at 10. 
Meanwhile, we are printing be- 
low portions of the National 
Council's document and urge 
that it be talked up.—D. P. 
. ° 9 
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Music 

There are many national 
problems in the field of music 
in the U. S. which might well 
have the attention of a special 
committee on music under the 
Confmission. Foremost among 
these is the present economic 
situation of the performing, mu- 
sician, Although the country as 
a whole is enjoying an almost 
universal period of prosperity, 
‘the economic status of the per- 
‘forming musician seems to be 
greatly deterfbrating. The cause 
of this may be sought partly, 
but not altogether, in the spread 
of mechanization of musical per- 
formances. Musical recordings 
and broadcasts over. the radio 
and television have increased 
the scope of musical apprecia- 
tion in the U. §.,, but at the 
same. time they have discourag- 
ed music lovers from concert at- 
tendance where live music can 


be heard. 


The average income of a sym- 
phony orchestra musician is 
somewhere between $1,400 and 
$1,500 per annum, Musicians 
in our financially better-off ma- 
jor orchestras, of course; receive 
more than this, but we must take 
into consideration that there are 


now over 600. community or-. 


chestras in this country serving 
the smaller cities and towns. It 
is impossible for a symphony or- 
chestra musician to support a 
family on such a m income 
as that .mentioned + de The 
result is that many talented 
young persons who would 


ipractical for the: commercial thea- 
iter. The theaters and opera houses 


jstandards, common attitudes on 


‘tem to provide theatre for its peo- 


‘they have felt that these 
were well worth what A cost. 


‘ 


: ke 


— 


question which remains to be 


solved. 


Drama 

There are great stretches of the 
country which today do not have 
any professional theater. Distance 


ae R | 
as im- 
and expense make such are 


which once served traveling com- 


anies no longer exist. They have’ 

on tom down or converted to 
movie houses or other uses. The 
theater and its people in smaller 
cities and towns are now as re-| 
mote and shadowy as the clipper 
ships that once sailed the seven 
seas. Yet the theater creates an 
emotional impact and depth of 
comment which motion pictures, 
television, and radio can never 
provide. 


A special committee of the Com- 
mission could study and report on 
the following proposal which has 
been suggested as‘a partial solu- 
tion. 


* 


@, 
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Certain areas of our 


country 
have generally similar 


cultural 


many problems, and speak a lan- 
guage whose accents and rhythms 
are understood by a majority of 
their people and to which ‘the 
tend to respond. New England, 
the Deep South, the Midwest, and 
the Pacific coast are recognized 
as such and there are others. Each 
has an unofficial capital to which 
the region is bound by economic 
and cultural ties. Me 


To bring the theater to people 
in these regions the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States in those 
regions should combine to set up 
competent professional companies} 
in all or some of these regional 
capitals. These companies A ee 
be staffed, as far as possible, with 
eoyee hts, directors, and actors 

rawn from those regions. They’ 
should be charged with developin 
theaters concerned primarily wit 
the problems, aspirations, and cul- 
ture of their region, in language 
which its le use and under- 
stand. Each company should play 
a part of its season in its capital 
city. And then it should take to 
the road, playing in every city, 
town, and crossroads where an 
audience can be gotten together, 
at prices within reach of its audi- 
ences. That way a theater for the 
Nation would be brought to its 
people for “a comparatively small 
outlay of money. 


Almost every great civilized na- 
tion uses or has used such a sys- 


ple; to nourish its language at its 
best; to explain its audiences to 
themselves; to portray the history 
and ideas to its own people, its 
neighbors, and the world about it. 
Such programs have been fostered 


less culturally and _ spiritually 
alive than the United States and 


1-|And in the development of educa- 


by countries far less wealthy and 


Opera ee 

Opera in the United States is in 
a deplorable situation, There are 
now only one or two permanent 


opera companies’ with reasonably) 
(long seasons of activity. Practically | cul 


all our larger cities are without 
opera and 
opera companies. This’ condition 
exists in hardly any other country 
of the ee World. There Ph 
about opera companies in Ger- 
many today. Even our most gifted 
singers have to go abroad to ac- 
quire mature professional experi- 
ence and the recognition from ex- 
perts necessary for employment by 
our two opera companies. Con- 
servatories of music and several 
universities have student opera 
workshops, but these do not pro- 
vide professional experience or 
status. In the United States there 
is a great and growing apprecia- 
tion for opera, but, here again, we: 
come up against the economic prob- 
lem of those who take part in 
operatic productions. Only a few 
outstanding singers can hope to 


make a livelihood through singing} 


in opera_on account of the very 
limited op 
the United States. 


Radio and TV | 
In the fields of radie and tele- 


vision, the Commission can be of 
value in the general activity of 


professional} #1 


Ps 


a“ * 


competitions, including protection 
of the artist's interests as well as 
. + for 


and recommend a system suitable 
for the U. S. which would not. & 
under the dominance of any one 
art group. ... : 

* 2 


e °- 


Literature 

Writers in America, conscious 
- be are the major — 
cle o propaganda, are - 
ly aware of danger i nt 
in any system of Federal spon- 


sorship of the arts that artists 
so.employed or assisted.may be 


rtunities at present in| Bi 


raising programing standards, 
without in any way infringing on 


the basic commercial operation of | 


networks and individual stations. 
It can cooperate with the Federal) 
Communications Commission in 
the matter of public service pro- 
graming, which the FCC: requires. 
of station licensees. In the matter 
of prize awards for fe programs, 
it may very well bring order out 
of the chaos in which the commu- 


Os 


<< 
2 
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nication fields now find themselves. 


tional broadcasting, which is both 
desirable and imevitable, it can 
bring the assistance and aptitude 
of professional talent into an area 
which has-already made remark- 
able strides, but which admittedly 


has a long way yet to go... 
e . * 


Architecture : 
and Sister Arts 


- The U.S. has lagged far be- 
hind European countries in the 
use of art in conjunction with pub- 
lic buildings. Tar coment ofticial 
term ‘embellishment of Federal 
buildings” clearly indicates that 
the art is not an integral part but 
stuck in as an afterthought.’ Coop- 
eration between architect and 


, 


subjeet to some form of govern- 
mental control and political dic- 
tation, or at least restriction of 
esthetic freedom, for 
creative art. When a concerted 
effort is made to harness the 
arts to serve a nations govern- 
ment, as instanced in the Soviet 
Union, life ebbs from the arts, 
unless they are basically too ab- 
stract (music) or formalized 
(ballet) to be subject to | 
matic controls. But the possibil- 
ity exists and should be kept 
in mind and resisted by all mem- 
bers of the Commission and its 
special committees, oy the ad- 
ministrators of any Federal art 
program, and by Members of 
Congress when judging the val- 
ue of these programs. Reason- 
able administrative controls are 
of course necessary and expect- 


There is a phase of Federal as- 
sistance to writers which seems 


worthy of considerable expansion} 


—fellowships for American writers 
to be sent abroad for research and 
creative work. The most important 
at of this program is careful 
seleetion of persons who might 
thereby give greatest cultural re- 
turn a 


the investment. While 
this activity is part 


| 


of the inter- 
national educational exchange -pro- 


ment: of State, the small advis 
committee of 10 members whi 
the Department intends to estab- 


lish to-cover all the arts repre-| 


sented in this program would not 
be expected or competent to offer 
expert advice about the crucial 
question of the Sago gg of 
writer candidates for fellow- 
ships. It is therefore suggested 


that the Department of State might | 
=!request the Commission to estab- 

lish a special committee for liter- 
ature, one of the duties of. which} 


| creative work aebroad—similar 


| | bd 


gram administered by the Depart-; 
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‘They have regulations for open kind of 


and the selection of the ex: 
to be included. There 
of 


It is also suggested that the 
it of State mi 


cial committee to advise it 
icerning the selection of . 
from fields who 

‘granted fellowships for y 
the . special 


committee suggested 
for writers. 


can artists in these fields is by. pro- 
viding. suitable housing. for the 
National Collection of Fine Arts 
and an adequate appropriation to 
hs he 3 of activiti 
|Legslation for the construction of 
2 museum for this purpose in 
Washington, D. C., has been in- 
in Congress. ~The Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts has 
under consideration an ambitious 
outline of increased activities. ) 


, . 
Dance and Ballet 

There is not nearly enough ac- 
tivity on the professional stage 
(opera, theatre, television, etc.) in 
}the United States to give even 
part-time employment to the tal- 


tented youth that is already pre- 


‘pared or is training for a career 
in the dance world. In New York 
City, when a choreographer needs 
from four to 15 dancers and holds 
an audition, anywhere from 200 
to 400 dancers apply. Of this 
group, 75 or 80 percent may qual- 
ify when less than 10 percent may 
‘be needed. 


| Ballet companies are limited in 


number. and they are forced to 
tour almost constantly to - stay 
alive. In the past few years, the 
United States has been overrun 
‘with foreign dance companies, ‘al- 
jmiost all government - qantas 
Sadler Wells Opera Ballet Ce., 
Kabuki Theatre, Yugoslavian 
Dance Co., Canadian National Bal- 
let Co., Danish Ballet Co., and 
Spent, « aan owe ais Saviet 
Union has suggested sending over 
the Russian ‘Ballet Co. While all 
‘these tours of dance groups from 
other countries are part of a desir- 
able international cultural ex- 
change, the United States has only 
two groups in this field suitable 
for such e es: the Ballet 
Theatre and the City Center Bal- 
let Co. And these two have 
been sent on limited trips a 

Of course, there are the 


; 


any case, the recent influx of for- 
éign dance groups satisfies some 
jot the public demand for dance 
or ballet performances and conse- - 
quently militates against the form- 
ing of new professional dance 
groups ix-our Own country, 


The Comsssion should assign ''/ 


to a § : Fence on 

dance wing suggestions: 
In different regional areas of the 
U.S. smaller groups, 
‘marily ballet, might be 

These groups would give concert 
performances at local universities, 
colleges, civic centers and theatres. 
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Movies 


Danny Kaye's ‘Court Jester’ 
Opens in Key Neighborhoods 


‘The Court Jester, 


a few weeks ago: 


que of the swash 
of Zenda type 
costume thrillers 


* 

one of | | GE | 
Danny Kaye's funniest films has : | Be ee 

just openéd at a lot of Loew’s 
theatres in Manhattan and Brook-, 
lyn. Here’s what we said about it 
when it bowed at the Paramount | 


“The Court 
Jester is a yore movie burles- 

uckling Prince 
medieval English 
that the studios] # 


turn out- by -the gross, most of ee 
them starring Robert Taylor or a| *% 
close facsimile thereof. It is the) #2 


essence of all the time-worn “When 


Knighthood Was in Flower’ plots 


rolled into one. Danny is a a 


and frightened 13th century Wa 


ter Mitty who falls under the 


spell of the wicked witch with the 
hypnotic eye. A snap of her fin- 
ers and the timid soul is trans- 
drmed into. a suave, nerveless, 


DANNY KAYE 


dashing, roaring, heroic lover, ad- 
venturer and man about town... . 


Another snap and he’s Gasper Mil-} 


‘quetoast again. . .. Danny plays 
‘both roles superbly.... ° 


Josephine Baker Says 


Goodbye’ To the Stage 


PARIS, — Josephine Baker sang,her love for Paris; its citizens and 


adieu to the Paris stage last night. 

The Negro singing star won 
wild applause ’from the theatrical] 
and social crowd that jammed fhe 
Olympia theatre's vast auditorium 
to see her final performance. 


For more than an hour the St. 
Louis, Mo., entertainer sang songs 
that were symbolic with her in 
the 20s—Jai Deux Amours (I've 
two loves) and My Tonkinoise. She 
danced the Cha-Cha, the Tango, 
the Mambo and thé Rhumba. 


After an hour and a half of per- 


forming, she came slowly to the 
front of the footlights and said 
goodbye to the audience. 


Speaking slowly and quietly in, 


her now-perfect French, Miss Bak- 
er told the hushed audience of 


‘France. 


JOSEPHINE BAKER 


— eee 


THE ARTS 


(Centinued from Page 6) 
not be possible unless initial aid 
were forthcoming from Federal, 
State, or private ‘sources, or a com- 
bination .of these. The Federal 
Government should at least give 
encouragement to such an enter- 
prise. It is perfectly obvious that 
the American people are dance 
conscious. It seems almost shame- 
ful that so little opportunity exists 


for American dancers to perform. 
ue a ~ 


Motion Pictures 


No medium of artistic expres-; 


sion OF mass Communication has 
had greater impact on the world 
of the 20th century than the mo- 
tion picture, and American films 
have from the beginning held a 
position ef dominance in the world 
market, Yet it cannot be said that 


the wisest use of these films has: them. 
always been made either in terms! .— 
of “cold war" conflict or even in’ 
less dramatic terms of showing} 
America as it really is to countries. 
uncommitted in the “eold war.”|! 


The Commission may very well 
be the agency to help to integrate 
Government activity with the pro- 


ductive genius of Honywaee to 
insure the proper use of the best, 


films we make for the best inter- 


~~ ies . 


—_—_——S 
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IN OUR LAND 


ests of the country. 

In the matter of international 
film festivals, for example, an im- 
partial body such as this can be 
of service in the selection of films 


to be shown, thus removing the}|* 


selection from the inevitable studio 
politics and commercial pressures 
that have forced such selections in 
the past. 


ayy American film festival, 


but never put into effect because 
of these same politics -and pres- 
sures. 


As for educational and docu- 
mentary films, the possibilities for’ 
‘their use beth insid e 
and abread are so vast and so ex- 
citing that only an agency of this 
kind—divorced from special plead- 


ing—cah take full advantage of 


|\Toda 


\Carnegie, May 


leert of “Folk 


this country 


ays Best 
Bets TV, Radio 
Movie, Drama 

Aeigcore 
Science Fiction Theater (4) 7 
My Friend Flicks ,(2) 7:30 


Fisher {4) 7:30 f 
Ozzie and Harriet (7) 8 


{Exhibition Baseball: Giants vs. 


Was (11) 8 
Our Miss Brooks (2) 8:30 
Playhouse of Stars (2) 9:30 
Boxing (4) 10 | 
Person to Person (2) 10:30. Dr. 
George Gallup, Hermione 


Gingold 
RADIO | 
Edward Morgan, news WABC 7 


m, 
Ballet Stage WOXR 7:30 
Ed Murrow WCBS 7:45 : 
Baseball: Giants-Senators WMCA 
7:55 
CBS Radio Workshop WCBS 8:30 
Boxing WRCA 10 
John Vandercook WABC 10 
Franchot Tone WABC 10:20 _ 


MOVIES 


Oklahoma, Rivol 

Richard the Third, Bijou 

Romeo and Juliet (Russian), Paris 

Disney's’ Fantasia (revival) Trans-| 
lux Normandie 

Citizen Kane (Orson Welles—re- 
vival), 55th St. Playhouse 

Serenade, Radio City Music Hal! 

Lady Killers (English) Sutton 


DRAMA 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

City Opera Co., City Center 

Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, 
National 

Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 
Theatre ) 

Plough and Stars, Barbizon 

ic Penny Opera, Theatre de 

s. 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 

Private Life of Master Race, Open 
Stage, 15 Second Ave. 

Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus Au- 
ditorium 

A Month in the Country, Phoenix 

The Ponder Heart, Music Box | 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


The Weavers To 
Give Concert At 


17 
The folksingiag quartette, The 


Weavers, who returned to the con- 
cert stage last Christmas after an 
absence of three years, will again 
give two folk music cencerts in 
New York and Chicago this com- 
ing May. 

Their last concert at Carnegie 
Hall played to standing reom and 
hundreds were turned away. They 
will return to Carnegie Thursday. 
evenmg May 17 with a program of 
new songs as well as many of the 
‘songs featured at their last con- 


cert, 

On Friday May 18, they mark 
their first concert appearance in 
Chieago in feur years with a con- 
Seags Around The 
World” at Orchestra Hall. 

The Weavers consist of Ronnie 


Gilbert, Fred. Hellerman, Lee Hays 


which has long been talked about,! ond Pete Seeger. 


DENNIS WRITES ON 
20th CONGRESS IN 
‘POLITICAL AFFAIRS’ 

A last-minute inclusion in the 
April issue of Political Affairs 
brings to its readers a vital article, 
“Questions. and Answers on the 


a — |90th Congress of the CPSU,” by 
. {Eugene Dennis, General Secretary: 
|of the Communist Party. 


Other artieles in this issue are 


In Leving Memory 
. of 


OUR SON 


| dom”; “The Economic 


the first. installment of an analysis 


by William Z. Foster, “The Road) 


Winston on 
Ne Free- 
tlook for 

David Goldway; an _¢s- 
William Z. Foster's con- 


te Socialism”; 


“Cradualism and 


| 1956,” b 
timate of 


: ltribution, under the title “A Fight- 
: GEORGE -ABJANICH }je fo Correct Theory,” by } 


- Died April 9, 1956 ¢ 
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jamin J. Davis; a reply by F 
Gains the Beta article -of 
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priest,” Maritime Worker urges. : 
| The article, entitled “Reflections on Boxing,” ap 
“Liguorian,” published in Liguori, Mo. by the 


power to knock each other unconscious. If, 
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Plea for Ending Boxing . 
“MARITIME WORKER” sends along an article on boxing, or 
rather against boxing, by a Redemptorist Catholic priest, and says 
it is the type of argument this sports column should pay attention to. 
“Please have your readers comment on the points made by t 
and is by the Rev. Exnest F. Miller, C. SS. R. It is preceded by 
the statement “While prize-fighting and prize-fight watching have 
not been proved to be morally wrong, a powerful case can 
made out against the brutality‘ that is ing more and more an 
essential of the sport.” The Reverend Miller then proceeds to make 
that powerful case, as follows (shortened somewhat to fit): ; 
= 


™ 


* 
, 4 

* 
‘ 


PRIZE-FIGHTING, or boxing, as ‘a spert of commercial fighting 
with the fists is mere popularly called, is‘ an ironic commentary on 
our civilization here in the United States. This statement babe 
in spite of the fine titles given modern pugilism by jo ists, 
promoters of bouts-and owners of gymnasia and athletic a 
namely, “the manly art of self-defense,” “a match for the champion- 
ship of the world,” “a hard, clean sport ~~ ters with hearts 
that won't give up,” “a builder of character all the manly virtues,” 
and so fortI?. 

We pride ourselves on our culture. Behold our medical centers, _ 
our net-work of public schools, our theatres 

Nor is that all. 7 

Our country prides itself, and rightly so, on the ened 
campaign it carries on against suffering pain of every kind an 
of every degree. We have.our organizations for the conquering of 
caneér, for the destruction ef polio, for the cure of high bloed 
pressure and heart disease. Probably there is no country in the 
world that has spent more money and effort for the furtherance 
of these great purposes than the United States of America. 

ee : 

STELL, IN SPITE of all this culture, in spite of all this preoe 
cupation with remedies for- pain, the United States of America is the 
worlds foremost country in the promoting and maintaining of prize- 
fighting. .In this there lies a challenging contradiction 

In the prize ring two mentally 


sound young men, who outside 
the ring are not above weeping with those who weep, who are not 
bey@nd risking theiy life to save a sparrew caught by a branch 
hanging dangerously near a high tensien wire or a cat entrapped in a 
sewer hat is filled with poisonous gas, in scanty attire batter each 
other with such abandon that on more than one occasion they even 
kill each other. That is prize-fighting. 

Or if they de not kill other, they do everything in their 
espite their best efforts 
they fail in this strange ambition, they go about the work of metho- 
dically smashing each other’s head until the ears are like cauliflewer, 
the nose like mush, the eyes like eight balls on a pool table and the 
face a blotch and smear of red that is human bleod. 

This is no exaggeration. The fellowing few lmes are an ex- 
cerpt from the newspaper account of a recent world championship 
heavyweight beut. 

“, . . blasted his o t inte submission in the ninth round 
of a vicious, brutal match im which the champion himself was on 
the flocr in the second round . . . crumpled te the floor frem a 
right handed smash to the head . . . took ishment unparalleled 
in the modern era of pugilism . . . sledge-like punches . . . down 
twice or the floer in the fifth . . . cruelly beaten . . . pounded around 
the head until his right eye was nearly clesed . . . nose bloedied by 
stabbing lefts . . . a cut opencd above the left eye . . . crushing 
rightheok to the jaw . . . clubbed to the floor with a right te the 
head . . ..a mement later an overhand, full arm. right to the head 
.. . down on the floor unconscious for the count. | 

. 

THAT IS A DESCRIPTION of many a beximg match that is 

carried en in the very middle of the civilized centers of the coun- 


try. The fighters finish their fight (whether carried away from the 


ring on a stretcher or led away by kind friends) looking more like 
war casualties than eultured young men who’ bleed inside at the 
sound ef a weeping baby and fall back fliehing at the sight of a 
bloody fieger. At least that’s the way they would like their opponent _ 


to look. 
. 


OF COURSE, MUCH of the enjoyment that is felt in watch- 
t comes from the fact that the boxers are so skilled 
in detencting themselves and in breaking down the defense of the 
opponent. More enjoyment, however, comes from the fact that. 
fist parries* fist, that fist meets face, that a man meets the mat and 
stays on the mat. This is really the thing that attracts. If there is 
not much of fists that crunch and crash, there is a stir of disappoint- 
ment in the room amongst the television-watchers. 

_ Anether aspect of boxing that is interesting and ironic is the 
huge buildup and the tremendous ballyhoo that it receives from 
papers and magazines all-over the country. Thousands ofwords . 
written and spoken, thousands of dellars are spent (on training 
camps, etc.) and bet (by sporting gentlemen and ladies) and thou- 
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dom to act in self-defense” & j 
Hammarskjold received a note] 
from Egypt on April 10 stating: 
“The of » 


~ In Raleigh, NC Tonite 


LOS ANGELES, April 12.—-Negro singer Nat King AB said today he ate to} 
resume his Southern singing tour tomorrow night despite the attack on him by three white 
men in Birmingham, Ala. Cole flew to Los Angeles ast night to spend a fo 30 with his 


family before flying to Raleigh, |~ 8 
N.C., for his. singing engagement 
tomorrow night. 
The singer arrived in Los An- 
geles amid these developments: 
1. Detectives in Birmingham 


said the assault on Cole Tuesday! 


night was plotted five days ago 
and was to have been a mass at- 
tack.xby 100 men. All but three 
of the plotters either backed out 
or missed their cue, however, and 
= three were “left holding ‘the 
ag. 


whi Citizens Council chief, tried 
to defend the attackers. He said 
the men might have been 7 
to make a “citizens’ - arrest’ 
Cole for violating segregation or- 
diuances. 

3. 
editorially denounced the five An-|: 
niston men. involved and said 
other Annistonians were “asham- 
ed” of the incident. 

Cole received back and arm 
injuries in the assault. 

He said, “The people of Bir- 
mingham were wonderful, They 
insisted, ‘Don't leave Birmingham 
off your agenda on your next 
*: 

Cole said he would sing to- 
morrow night at Raleigh; Satur- 
day- night at Norfolk, Va.; Sun- 
day night at Richmond, Va. 

Birmingham police said the at- 
tack on Cole was plotted in an 
Anniston service station, They said 
the assault was to have been a 
signal for 100 men_ situated 
throughout the audience to rise 
and overpower police, members of 
the all-white orchestra and any 
others who interfered. 

TRIBUTE TO COLE 

EL PASO, Tex., April 12.— 
Johnny Miles, disk %. ey here, 
paid tribute to singer Nat King 
Cole tonight b y starting a mara- 
thon playing of the Negro artist’s 
recor Miles reported that the 
station was swamped by phone 
cont from persons requesting rec- 
Oras 


_ Asa E. Carter, Birmingham 
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Jeff School 


Announces 
| Special Courses 
on the 


SOVIET CONGRESS 


© The Seviet Party Congress: 
Its Meaning for Americans 
Monday, 8:30—J. Clark 
Tuesday, 8:30—D. Coldway 
Thursday, 6.45—-D. Wilkerson 
*' New Roads to Socialisnr 
Wednesday, 6.45—S. Coleman 
© The Teachings of Lenin 
Wednesday, 8:30—B. Levine 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


375 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 11 
WA 9.1600 


The Anniston. (Ala.) Star 


«“<é . . 
Mi “extra-curricular 


Teachers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the exact amount, but agreed that 
under the $34,000,000 state aid in- 
crease the city under the present 
budget was adding very little - of 


years budget over last year. 

Harold Siegel, executive secre- 
tary, United Parent Association, 
said the city’s additional contribu- 
tion to education this year is only 
{| $260,000, adding: 

“The city. properly maintained 
that’ it had been’ ‘shortchanged’ in 
Albany. It si now, in its turn, 
‘shortchanging the childrens.” 

Harry Suchman, for the Liberal; 
Party, in his statement pointed to 
the “unfortunate implication” that 
there is a conflict between. decent 
salary levels and services for chil- 
dren, and suid the city must -find 
funds for both. He said it. was! 
time the city “stop thinking ; of 
state aid as a windfall, with prog: 
ress limited to what those fun 
will allow. The city's licen 
contribution to education over last 
year was $280,000, he pointed out, 


Mrs. Russell put the figure Bt 
$343,011. All the rest of the. in- 
crease in the operating budget 
came from the added State aid 


of $33,336,338. 


The Mayor in his opening re- 
marks said the proposed expense 
budget of approximately $1.85 bil- 
lion included a total of $476.1 
million for educationad purposes, 
of which $443.8 million, fs allocat- 
ed to the Department of Educa- 
tion, an increase of $47.5 million. 


Mrs, Martha R. Finkler, of the 
Junior High Se haol Principals As- 
sociation, said 50: percent of posi- 
tions in junior highs are to” be 
covered by substitute © teachers. 
She urged at least the 38 teach- 
ing positions for new schools 
restored to the budget. The class 
4\size would be increased an. aver- 
age of one pupil to each class ac- 
cording to the budget, she said, 
and in “more difficult areas” this 
means three or four to a class. 

In the “beautiful new libraries’ 
in-the new junior highs, she said, 
“we have not one single licensed 
librarian.” 

May Andres Healy, representing 
the Joint Committee of Teachers 
|Organizations, recommending a 
$400 across-the-board increase as 
the “only realistic solution at this 
time”: for salaries, slapped at “spe- 
cial demands” of certain groups. 


work slow-down and a high school 
teachers groups “demands for 
preferential treatment” backed by 
work 
tactic.” 
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its own in the increase. in - this 


MACY 


(Continued from Page 1) _ 


public formula and forcing a pro- 
tracted strike on the workers; told. 
its 1,500 supervisory and executive 


personne! to bring relatives and 


ends into the Herald Square ~ 


four branch stores “to . help” 
the “emergency.” 


The union has a aS its 


readiness to .resume negotiations 
with Macy's at any. time. The 
strike is now in its fourth day. It 
was called Tuesday at 12:01 a.m. 
after the collapse of mediation ef- 
forts last weekend. 


‘The massive Local 1-S_ picket 


lines yesterday . surrounded _ the 
Macys giant store at Herald! On 
Square and the four branch. stores 
in Parkchester, White Plains, 
Hempstead and Flatbush, Only a 
comparitive. trickle of customers 
went -into: the stores being “man- 
ear | " by the Macy supervisory 
‘Sta 


The City CIO executive board 


met yesterday on rallying labor 


support to the Macy strike. There 
was no word on’ its decisions at 
this writing. 


In Miami Beach, ‘RWDSU In- 
ternational esident Max Green- 
berg said the strike will be sup- 
ported “in every possible way. 
rhe RWDSU. exeéutive board is 


meeting there now. 


“We will move on every pos- 
sible front, and that includes the 
other Macy stores throughout the 
country,” Greenberg Said. “This 
will involve getting the entire sup- 


port of the labor movement, and. 


I am sure we can get it.” 


Kovenetsky criticized Macy's 
for putting the heat on “its own 
executives to reduce their wives 
and children to forced labor.” 


“Our members are united and 
strong and the strength will con- 


}e|tinue until Macy’s meets our legi- 


timate demands. The newest ma- 


néuver won't work. Macy's needs 
customers, not additional idle sales: 


executives.” 


The . Brewery 
Board, affiliate 


Workers 
with the Team- 


*isters, sent_a message of support to 


the Macy strikers. According to 
pickets, all- truck drivers are re- 
specting their lmes except the 
United Parcels Service men 


officials have ordered the drivers 
to work for reasons they have yet 
to explain. 

~The New York Joint Council of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 


She condemned talk of a general| Butcher Workmén also pledged. 


the Macy strikers full support. The 
butchers of Macy’s meat depart- 
ment are respecting the picket 


stoppage 


lines. 


Joint 


of |* 
Teamsters Loeal 804. Here, union 


| tration’ forces’ 


tiie 
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MEETING TO PROTEST 
The Government's Use of Tax Laws To SUPPRESS 
FREE SPEECH and FREE PRESS 


‘THURSDAY, APRIL , Oth 


Ii cal _ leaders. 


}\ its own racial house in order and 


government 

while reserving the right of 
defense as ted in the 
ter of the United Nations, reiterate 
the expression of their uncondi- 
tional acceptance of Para 
Article Two of the 
Israeli‘ armistice agreement. 

Hamarskjold noted™ the reser- 
vations of both sides and declared 
that this “doés in no way detract 
from their pledge to respect the 
armistice agreement.” He sent 
communications to UN h 
ters for circulation to members of 
the Security Council. ae 


JET INVASION 

JERUSALEM _(Israeli Sector), 
April 12. —Israel charged today 
that four Egyptian jet fighters ‘in- 
vaded its territory and engaged in 
ore with Israeli interceptors. 

gyptian “ plane* was reported 

shot dota ; 

The three other British-built 
Vampires esc 7 back to Egy 
tian territory, Col. Nehemia Bros 
senior, Israeli military spokesman | the 
stated, 

Three Israeli tate and their! 
teacher were killed in a syngogue 


last night while praying. A‘ total) © 


of 18 poe were we in the 
raids, five of them schoolboys hit 
by a burst. of commando tommy- 
gun fire in the synagogue. 


Israel called this “an open in- 
vitation to war.” , 


| i i i) 


DENY TROOP REPORTS 


WASHINGTON, April 12.— 
Lincoln White, State partment) 
spokesmen said today: there is no 
basis to reports that the 2nd U. S. 
Armored Division had’ been *or- 
dered from Germany to the Mid- 
dle East or that negotiations are 
under way with Greece to station 
1,000 U.S. Marines in Crete. 


The U. §. has been relying on 
its Mediterranean 6th Fleet for 
ready. forces in the area. This is 
being reinforced by a battalion of 
1,500 Marines under plans an- 
nounced some time ago. 

Officials said the “situation ig 
always sbject to change” but that 
there are no plans at the moment 


Radio Athens has said the U.S. 
had asked for permission to send 
1,000 U. S. Marine to: Crete. 


Charges Gev't 
‘Sets Example tor 
Racist Violence 


Mrs. Agnes Meyer, of the Wash- 7 


ington Post, speaking before the 
biennial convention of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, 
Wednesday night that “Adminis- 
set an example of 
lawlessness for 
Councils by backing ‘ ‘our unprin- 
cipled security program.” 


Mrs. Meyer said the same totali- ? 


tarian principle that characterized 
the Government's _ security pro- 


gram is being reflected now in the! 


conduct of many southern politi- 


She also urged the North to put 


chads ; 


uar-f - 


to further augment the 6th Fleet} 


charged | 


White Citizens} 


The Sinks. Committee to 
Civil Liberties, in a state- 


bership provisions 
Smith Act. The Committee asked 
thta demands for reduction of bail 
be sent to U.S. Attorney Kert Cyr, 
Post Office Building, Butte, Mont. . 


‘Hellman, 34-year-old father of 
two small children who has lived 
in Montana his entire life, was 
arrested in his Butte, Mont.,. home ° 
last week by F.B.I. agents and is 
presently held in. Silver Bow 
County Jail. His wife, Mrs. Millie 
Hellman,. says the family has no 
anit of raising the enormous 


Hellman was born at Columbia - 
Falls; Mont., attended public 
schools: in’ the state’ and studied 
accounting at a business. univers- 
ity. in oy few of Wiatinays. In 

ew years he. has -been 
as clerk- book- 
vo and 


ist, 


aborer 


Keeper 
buteher. 


Devil Witch — 


CHICAGO; Apirl 12 ~ Roy 
Wilkins, NAACP executive sec- 
retary, advised Negroes last 
night that the Democratic Party 
is a “known devil” and the COP 
is a “suspected witch.” “It could 
be that the witch might just do 
better for us,”: Re 


whew On? 


Tonight— VUanhattan 


Report on the DWth Congress. Priday 
eve., April 13, 3:30 p.m. Auspices: Harlem ~ 
Freedom of Preas Committee, 124 W, 124 


'| Sunday Brooklyn 


EAST NY Freedom of Press. Associa- 
tion lecture and disoussion “‘Which Way 
Isréal?’’ Speaker: Abraham Osheroff. Sun, 
eve. § p.m. EB, N. ¥. Community Center, 
608 Cleveland &t., B’kiyn. Contr. 30 cents. 


Coming 


24TH ANNIVERSARY of Brighton Com- 
miunity Center, 3200 Coney Isiand Ave., 
B’klyn. Saturday eve., April 21, 8:30 p.m. 
Acting, music and singing. Melnick & 
Rosenbloom, Repertoire: Nadyne Brewer, 
Concert Soprano; M. Matusewitch Ac- 
cordion Virtuose. Tickets of March 31 
will be honored. 


pleaded for extension of desegre- . 


gation, not only to Negroes in the 


CHATEAU GARDENS 


105 E. Houston St., N.Y.C. 
Sponsored by: Emergene Commits fr Fas Pom 


All North, but fo° other groups who 


have. been ostracized. 
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